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ROADS AND STREETS

in front of vehicles or horsemen. It is nearly
two feet long, half the. length being in the
tail, which it can erect at light angles with
its body. The body feathers are greenish-
brown, each fringed with white. The head
is steel-blue. The bird feeds on grains and
insects, and builds its nest of sticks on low
branches or on the ground. Other names for
the bird are snake killer, chaparral cock and
ground cuckoo.

ROAD RULES, regulations made for the
safe passage of vehicles; in modern times usu-
ally decreed by statute or ordinance. In the
United States, when two vehicles meet in a
highway, both must turn to the right. If one
vehicle overtakes another, it must pass to
the left of the overtaken vehicle, which must
itself turn to the right. Driving at excessive
speed renders the driver liable, if accidents
occur. At night vehicles must display lights.
In the congested cities, these rules are am-
plified by the addition of many details and
are extended to street cars as well as wagons
and motor cars.

In England, vehicles meeting turn to the
left and the overtaking vehicle bears to the
right.

Rules for water travel involve a system of
lights, fog signals, steering and sailing, dis-
tress and other signals. They were formu-
lated in their present shape as the result of a
maritime conference held in Washington in
1889.

>ADS AUTO STREETS. It
has been said that roads
and highways are an in-
dex to a nation's civiliza-
tion. At all events, the
older the nation, the bet-
ter are its roads, a state-
ment that can be verified
by comparing the roads in
Europe with those of the
United States or Canada.
Previous to the World
War all the roads of
Western Europe were im-
proved, and a dirt road
was an exception. In the
United States and Canada, outside of cities,
only a small percentage of the roads have
been improved, that is, surfaced with crushed
stone, gravel or some other material. The
condition of the roads in the United States
and Canada is no disgrace to these countries
at present^ because they include so much

territory and have been settled so rapidly,
that it has been impossible for the states and
smaller communities to construct roads as
fast as they are needed.
In America the terms road and highway
are synonymous; however, the term highway
is more frequently applied to improved roads
connecting important points, while the term
road is applied to common dirt roads. County
road and state road are terms often used to
designate important highways. Street for-
merly meant any paved road, but the name
is now restricted to roads in cities and towns.
All roads which have been officially designated
as such are public, and everyone has the right
to travel on them, with the exception of cer-
tain city streets, from which the authorities
have the right to exclude heavy teaming
which may destroy the surface.
Location and Management. Roads are
usually located and land for them is set
aside when the survey of a new country is
made. If this is not done, they are located
by state or county authorities, and the land is
purchased. In case the owner is not willing
to accept the price offered, his land is con-
demned; that is, it is taken for the road, and
the price the owner receives for it is fixed by
a commission appointed by a court. The
owner of the property may give the land, but
in order for it to become a highway the
land must be accepted by the authorities,
who are compelled by law to keep the road
in repair. If an owner without protest allows
the public to pass over a part of his property
for a considerable period of time, the law
will consider that he has by implication
created a highway and will not permit him to
close it.
In most countries, the authority over high-
ways rests with the smallest political divi-
sions, such as the parish in England and the
town or county in the United States. How-
ever, in the United States the authority origi-
nally rested with the state, which has dele-
gated its right to the smaller divisions.
Though the public has a right to the use of
the highway, it does not own the land over
which it passes, but this ownership rests with
the owners of the abutting property. This
ttaturally implies a right in the public or in
any traveler to the use of the whole high-
way, and therefore a right to remove an ob-
struction in any part of it, while it also im-
plies the right of the owners of the abutting
property to all the value of the land beneatb